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trace the events that led up to this development* This is
no easy task, for historical-mindedness was not one of
the gifts brought by the pioneer nuns from Europe, On
the contrary, their records are baffling by thek vagueness.
A bursar's entry of " A case of books from France " makes
one surmise that French studies were carried on; the
presence of a distinguished guest, on Prize Day, makes
one long for some definite knowledge of the curriculum
that lay behind these prizes. However, we have the
Journals of Mother Duchesne1 (not much concerned with
scholastic matters) and a large number of her letters, also
the official" Annual Letters " of the Society and biographies
of the nuns.2 From these may be gathered that the French
plan of studies was adopted in all the houses, though
parallel English cksses were organised after the first years.
French culture lingered on for the first half of the nineteenth
century, a fact that will be readily understood when one
realises the social and cultural conditions of the Mississippi
valley where the first foundations were made* It is only
when projected against their own peculiar background that
the schools of St. Charles, Florissant, and St. Louis (in
Missouri), of Grand Coteau and St. Michael (in Louisiana)
can be understood. All these foundations were made
before 1828. Then there was a period of consolidation
during which no new houses were founded, and it was not
until 1841 that a double venture opened up farther fields
of work, namely, the Indian Mission at Sugar Creek and
the first New York foundation at Houston Street
The valley of the Mississippi, long the property of the
Spaniards, was from early days settled by French traders
1  These ate at present in the hands of the Roman Commission which is examining
thj* caiTse of OftKK'M.isfrtiQti of Mother Uucbcsoc.
2  See bibliography, especially the Life of Mothers Ducbcsac, Haidey, Shannon,
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